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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 


Proclaimed in 1923, revised in 1948 


By the present Declaralion of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that. Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duly to meet this obligation in all respects : 


I. — THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 

II. — Tue cuHILD must be cared -for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 

I1I. — THE cHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

IV. — THE cHILp that is hungry must be fed ; the child 


that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


V. — THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 
VI. — THE cHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 


by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, as the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


VII. — Tue cuiLp must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 








The Needs of Children in the World 


Note by the Secretarial 


The International Union for Child Welfare first tackled 
this problem in 1956, when it published a review of the 
situation as it then appeared following a detailed study 
undertaken by Miss Mildred Fairchild Woodbury.! 

The wish was then expressed that this study should be 
followed up and that it should include not only the actual 
problems affecting children but also the efforts made to 
solve them. It was also requested that the information 
obtained should be presented in the form of maps, so that 
the relative gravity of the needs in the different regions of 
the world could be seen at first glance, thus stimulating the 
countries themselves to make greater efforts to improve the 
lot of their children and at the same time bringing home to 
foreign or international organizations where their help, in 
the form of technical assistance or otherwise, was most 
needed. 

The efforts which the I.U.C.W. Secretariat has made 
in this direction have, alas, confirmed what we already 
suspected : 


1. the complete lack of accurate information on various 
important aspects of child life in the very regions where the 
needs are probably the greatest ; 

2. the fact that in these same regions such information as 
is available is probably more a matter of rough estimation 
than of reliable statistics, or that it refers solely to one 
sector of the population—usually that with the highest 
standard of living. 


It is therefore with strict reservations that we give the 
following information, with our comments, concerning the 
health, education and emotional security of children through- 
out the world. 


Infant Mortality 


The infant mortality rate is usually looked upon as a 
fairly reliable guide to the general state of public health in 


1 International Child Welfare Review, 1956, Vol. X, No. 2. 
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a country and even of the standard of living of its popula- 
tion and the stage of development of its health and social 
services. 

In this connection, the observation made by Miss Fair- 
child in 1956 that “ Services that will protect child life and 
health, will safeguard the family and will assure opportunity 
to the child have not been built up rapidly in any country ” 
is unfortunately still true, two years later. 

The map on page 148 shows that even a country with a 
high standard of living, such as the United States, still has 
the relatively high infant mortality rate of 26 °/oo. 

It is indeed surprising that only two countries, Sweden 
and the Netherlands, can pride themselves upon having an 
infant mortality rate of less than 20 °/o9 (17 °/oo and 19 °/o0 
respectively). There is no need to make further comments 
on the situation in those countries where out of every thousand 
live-born babies, 100 or more never reach the age of one, 
for this reveals only too clearly the serious shortcomings in 
the fields of child welfare and public health. The fact that 
in our time more than 10% of children die in certain countries 
is a challenge to modern medicine, which has achieved such 
spectacular progress in the course of the last fifty years. 
It is clear that, despite all the advances made in the field 
of medical science, the majority of the world’s children do 
not yet benefit from them. 

The regions left blank are those for which we have not 
been able to obtain statistical information. The infant 
mortality rate no doubt varies considerably among these 
countries, but it is certainly always high. 

The problem of infant mortality and that of child health 
in general is therefore still very far from being solved. 

Another problem which is related to family and child 
health and welfare is that of maternal mortality. If it is 
true that, in many countries of Asia and Africa, one meets 
mothers who have -had eight or ten children, only four or 
five of whom have survived, it is equally true that in institu- 
tions in these countries there are still many children whose 
mothers have died in childbirth. Reliable statistics are not 
available for most African and Asian countries; but in the 
few countries where figures are given, these show a dramatic 
reduction in maternal mortality over the past twenty years. 
Even so, in comparison to those of the European and North 
American countries, far too many mothers still die. The 
statistics we have are too inadequate to make a map on this 
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question interesting, but the few figures quoted below indicate 
both the development that has taken place and the problem 
which remains to be tackled. 


Maiernal Mortaliiy — rate per 1,000 live-born 


1936-38 1955 
United States of America . . 5.0 0.5 
Swedene::. 5 eee. Ok ee 2.9 0.5 
New Zealand . 3.8 0.4 
Colombia 8.4 Sed 
Panama Staley Dake i ence — Bio 
bo) ee 4.1 
Japan 2.9 1.8 


From this problem, it is but a step to ask how much 
medical care is available to these mothers and children— 
and, indeed, to the population as a whole. It is, of course, 
impossible to show graphically the type of services available 
and their distribution, but the map on page 150 indicates 
how many inhabitants there are for each physician in the 
various countries of the world. There are a good number 
of countries where there is one doctor to less than 1,000 in- 
habitants—the lowest figures are for the Falkland Islands 
(440 in 1955) and Israel (450 in 1956). But, at the other 
end of the scale, are such areas in Africa and Asia as Ruanda- 
Urundi (61,000 in 1955), Cambodia (94,000 in 1952), Indo- 
nesia (71,000 in 1954) and Nigeria (58,000 in 1954). Another 
thing to be taken into account is that the fewer doctors 
there are in a country, the higher is the proportion of them 
in public health administration and consequently not in 
practice. The others live and practice mainly in the urban 
areas, and the rural population is often deprived of medical 
care to an extent not indicated by the figures given above. 





Public Education 


The protection of child life and health is only one aspect 
of child welfare. The other needs of a human being must 
also be taken into account, if we are not to reduce him to 
the level of an animal. A child’s mental and emotional 
needs demand our attention just as much as his purely 
physical needs. 

Let us look for a moment at the numbers of adult 
illiterates in the world—the children of yesterday. There 
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are about 700 million of them: the majority are in Asia, 
but there are still 20 million in Southern Europe, 40 million 
in Central and South America and 100 million in Africa. 

But our interest must lie mainly with today’s children— 
the adults of tomorrow. How much chance have they of 
receiving at least a primary education ? 

A glance at the map on page 152 shows how few countries 
there are in which almost all children between the ages of 
5 and 14 attend school. In fact, only six countries, all 
European, have a school attendance rate of more than 95 %, 
and the number of countries in each of the two following 
categories (80 to 95% and 50 to 80%) is much the same. 

If these figures had not been given by the governments 
themselves, we would have difficulty in believing that in 
so many countries less than 30 % of school-age children 
actually attend school. 

At a time when education is assuming ever greater 
importance and when only those who have had some educa- 
tion can hope to occupy positions enabling them to support 
themselves and their families decently, when it can be seen 
again and again in every part of the world how much parents 
who are so often themselves illiterate care about their children’s 
receiving an education, this map brings home to us the 
tragic situation of countries where illiteracy still prevails. 


The Integrity of the Family 


In a certain number of countries, the health of the child 
and of his mother is well-safeguarded, and the opportunities 
for education are wide, but it would be unrealistic to imagine 
that there was no cause for concern in connection with his 
welfare. 

For some years now it has become a commonplace to 
state that the mental health of the child is just as important 
—if not more important—for him than his physical health 
and mental development. It has also become a cliché to 
state that the child’s mental health is closely linked with 
the emotional security which he enjoyed as a young child 
through his relationship with his mother and later through 
feeling himself part of a stable and closely-knit family. 

Is it possible to illustrate through statistics the chief 
threats to the integrity of the family ? Probably not. 
There is no sure evidence to justify the theory that the 
disintegration of the family increases in direct proportion 
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to the degree of social and economic progress. It is possible, 
but it is also possible that in those countries where health 
and education problems are most urgent, the other problems 
are overshadowed. 

Industrialization and urbanization are often pointed to 
as being one of the threats to the family. As one of the 
speakers at the World Child Welfare Congress (Brussels, 
July 1958) pointed out, calling to mind the conclusions of 
the Eighth International Conference of Social Work (Munich- 
1956), “ Industrialization is proceeding implacably in every 
single part of the world”. Industrialization is virtually 
synonomous with urbanization. The “skimming” of the 
cream of the country populations, which has been spoken 
of for some years now, is beginning to raise a vital problem 
for the rural areas, which are being drained of their inhabitants, 
both as regards quantity and quality, as the towns attract 
and retain only the fittest elements of the rural community. 
Too often, this leads to the breaking up of families and 
the problem of being alone in a crowd. In this connection 
we should like to mention the recent Congress of UNAR (the 
French Union of Regional Associations for the Protection 
of Children and Young People) which met in Angers last 
Autumn to discuss how this problem affects France. 

This splitting up of families and loneliness in a crowd 
are, it seems, among the chief problems which industrializa- 
tion brings with it in every part of the world. Usually 
it is the father who is drawn towards the towns by the 
greater opportunities they offer, leaving his family behind 
in the country. Transplanted into unknown surroundings, 
faced with the problems of his own personal adjustment 
and of finding himself somewhere to live, far from his own 
folk, his life may easily drift into different channels from those 
which it had previously followed (alcoholism, liaisons, etc.). 

The absence of the head of the family has the gravest 
consequences for the wife and children he leaves behind, 
for it inevitably disturbs the emotional balance both of the 
family structure and of the individual members of the family, 
particularly that of the wife. 

In certain cases, such prolonged separations lead to the 
death of a union looked upon as unsatisfactory. The 
separation becomes final, whether or not it is officially 
sanctioned by divorce. 

It is clear that divorce can be caused by many other 
factors, but these have only been studied in a small number 
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of advanced countries and only superficially. Such statistics 
on divorce as do exist are in fact only of limited value, in 
that they only indicate cases of divorce as such and not 
cases of separation. Moreover, there are no figures available 
for countries such as Italy and Spain which do not recognize 
divorce. 

It is interesting to note from the map on page 154 that 
the majority of countries for which we have figures come 
into the lowest percentage category, the majority being less 
than one per thousand marriages, many others between 
1 and 2°/o9; Zanzibar alone has a rate of 5.63 °/oo. 

It comes to the same thing for the child whether there 
is legal divorce or merely separation. Both situations 
raise the same material and emotional problems. 

In a large number of countries we are quite familiar 
with the situation of the mother with ‘several children to 
bring up, usually without the material and moral support 
of the extended family of former years, left alone to assume 
the dual role of mother and father. With her forces taxed 
to the utmost by her supplementary duties, she seldom 
has enough time to devote to her real role of mother and is 
unable to give her children the love and care they need for 
their physical and mental development. 

This situation, already difficult enough in itself, is further 
aggravated when divorce brings a new and _ profoundly 
disturbing element into the child’s emotional life. It is in 
fact rare that a mother, who is at the same time a wife, 
manages to surmount this difficult period objectively. Her 
personal reactions may prompt her to blame her husband 
for everything or to forbid the children to speak of their 
father. 

The child then finds himself in a situation which is 
infinitely more difficult for him to bear, for in the majority 
of divorced families the child loves his father as much as 
his mother. How then will he be able to accept this separa- 
tion ? Will he feel ashamed of his mother and aggressive 
towards her because she has “ driven his father away ”, or 
towards his father, for having abandoned them? These 
are both common reactions which may express themselves 
in various forms to the detriment of the child’s adjustment 
at home, at school or in his environment as a whole. 

These remarks are based on observations made in 
countries of Western culture. What is the position in 
others ? At the Congress of the World Movement of Mothers 
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in June 1958, it was pointed out by one speaker that in 
certain countries of South-East Asia the wife was always 
considered as the guilty party and that she was never allow- 
ed to keep her child. What must be the child’s reactions to 
such an arbitrary decision ! 

The separation may only be temporary, due, for example, 
during wartime or other unsettled periods to captivity, de- 
portation or flight across frontiers, or it may simply result 
from the fact already mentioned that the father has moved 
to another part of the country, usually to an industrial 
centre, or has migrated abroad, where he will be better 
able to support himself and his family. 

In India, for instance, it often happens that two members 
of a family (taken in its widest sense) who are earning their 
living in the town send practically all their earnings to their 
relatives who have stayed behind in the village. In such 
a case, a close link is still maintained between the various 
elements of the family ; but one may well wonder what the 
effects may be on certain of its members to live in a town 
while nevertheless considering that their real home is in 
the village, among their own folk. 

In all cases of separation, the phenomena are almost 
identical, being characterised by readjustment difficulties on 
both sides if and when the family is reunited. Each side 
has developed its own habits, and it is often difficult to 
reconcile these when living together. The children are 
reluctant to accept the authority of a father whom they 
scarcely know. During his absence the tendency was pro- 
bably to idealize him, so too much-is expected from him 
when he comes home. Both sides then have to face up to 
reality, which may be a bitter disappointment. 

In order to be loved and accepted, the “ new ” member 
of the family will tend to show himself over-indulgent with 
his children and try to “ buy ” their affection, at the expense 
of his conjugal harmony. This will then result in an atmo- 
sphere of insecurity and discord which may well lead to actual 
divorce. 


Conclusion 


It would have been interesting had we been able to give 
information about other fields of child welfare. We have 
not forgotten, for instance, that a large proportion of children 
who are unable to remain in their own homes are being 
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brought up in institutions or by other families; nor have 
we forgotten the physically and mentally handicapped 
children for whom there exist rehabilitation centres and 
specialized homes; nor the delinquent and maladjusted 
children; nor the illegitimate, whose position in some 
countries scarcely differs from that of legitimate children, 
but who in others are completely rejected by society and 
often even by their own mothers. 

But for all these categories of children, as well as for the 
services and institutions which assist them and care for 
them, information is available from so few countries and 
such information as there is is so fragmentary and based on 
such different criteria, that it is impossible to use it for 
comparative study. 

To seek to give an adequate picture of the needs of 
children throughout the world and of the measures taken 
to meet them must for the time being remain a Utopian 
dream. 

It is with intention that we have stressed the psycho- 
logical side of the child’s needs in this account, for without 
in any way wishing to minimize the importance of his physical 
health and mental development, his need of loving care in 
an appropriate emotional environment can never be over- 
emphasized. Without these, he will inevitably suffer from 
emotional deprivation against which his whole being will 
revolt and we will be faced with an individual who is stunted 
mentally and psychologically—perhaps even physically— 
and who is, in one way or another, maladjusted. 
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Family Life in Pakistan 


(Earlier this year we published in the Review, 
No. 2, 1958, a report on family life among the 
Singapore Malays, which aroused considerable in- 
terest. We are therefore pleased to print now a 
summary of the answers received to an enquiry 
made on the same subject by the Pakistan Council 
for Child Welfare, for the International Study 
Conference organized by the I.U.C.W. in Tokyo in 
November, 1958.) 


Introduction 


About 90 % of the people in Pakistan live in villages 
and 70 % are entirely dependent on agriculture and rural 
occupations. 

But the two wings of Pakistan differ considerably in 
climate and topography, which in turn determines to a large 
extent the general pattern of living and also the characteristics 
of the people. 

East Pakistan has a hot, wet, tropical climate with an 
average rainfall of 80 ins. The whole region is covered by a 
network of rivers which form the chief channel of transport 
(there are only 2,576 miles of road and railway as compared 
with 14,596 miles in West Pakistan). Jute and rice are the 
chief crops—rice forms the staple food of the people along 
with fish which is abundant in the rivers. The average 
East Pakistani is gentle and mellow but at the same time 
he is highly emotional. These characteristics can be seen 
in his language (Bengali) and folk art. 

Whereas East Pakistan is more or less a homogenous 
region, West Pakistan has some distinct topographical, 
linguistic and cultural patterns, although there is an overall 
similarity in the housing, dress, food, etc. of the region. 
Most of the houses in the villages are built of mud, and consist 
of two or three rooms with a courtyard enclosed by a mud 
wall ; the staple food is wheat-bread and vegetables (milk and 
milk products are taken in the former Punjab). The dress 
throughout the region consists of variations of the shalwar 
kameez (baggy cotton trouser and long shirt). The climate 
is chiefly hot and dry—there is some rainfall in certain parts 
but large areas get no rain and are therefore desert. 

3 
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Topographically and culturally the area may be divided 
into four distinct regions—the north-west mountainous 
region, the upper and the lower Indus plain and the desert 
stretching westward to the mountains. 

The people of the northern mountainous region are 
Pashto-speaking ; they have tribal societies and are mainly 
pastoral by occupation. Life here is hard, hence the people 
are rugged, virile and inflexible, like their mountains. They 
are well-known for being loyal friends and dangerous 
enemies. 

The Indus plain is inhabited by three separate linguistic 
groups of people, the Punjabi-speaking, the Sindhi-speaking 
and the Baluchi-speaking. These last are mainly a tribal 
society whose land is chiefly desert and mountains. They 
are pastoral people and in the desert they lead a nomadic 
life. 

The Sindhi-speaking people inhabit the lower Indus 
plain. They are mainly agriculturists like their Punjabi- 
speaking neighbourers. The average Sindhi is gentler and 
softer than his industrious neighbour, he seems also to have 
less initiative. This may be because the incentive to pro- 
duce more from the land is not there in Sindh as so much 
of the land is owned by a few big landlords, unlike in the 
“Punjab ” where there are larger numbers of peasant pro- 
prietors who have the pride of ownership and the direct 
benefit of industrious work. 

Although there are many regional and local diversities 
in the cultural pattern of the country, there is also an overall 
cultural similarity stemming from the common religion, 
which has developed a culture characteristically common 
to all Islamic people. 

Approximately 85% of the people are Muslims. The 
largest minority group are the Hindus who are mainly in 
East Pakistan. The Muslim religion influences, to a very 
great extent, the daily lives of the people and so is an im- 
portant unifying factor. Throughout Pakistan social segre- 
gation of the sexes is the general pattern, although purdah 
is observed strictly only among the upper and middle classes, 
mainly in the urban areas; even here it is slowly breaking 
up due to economic and social pressures and due to the 
impact of modernization. 

The pattern of life in the towns and cities of Pakistan, 
while having the regional characteristics, is at the same 
time strongly affected by modern technology and the ac- 
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cessibility of modern housing, sanitation, health, education 
and communication facilities, etc. 

There is also considerable diversity in the way of life 
according to religious communities, and according to eco- 
nomic and social strata. Most of the towns and cities of 
Pakistan are a strange mixture of the old and the new. 
The life here is not wholly and characteristically urban, a 
great deal of rural influence persists strongly. Housing 
ranges from the most modern concrete structures to the 
village type of hut. Motor transport and camel and donkey 
carts all ply together. Latest industrial technique and 


- ancient indigenous methods of craft exist side by side. 


Many of the traditional cultural values and modes are chang- 
ing. 

The refugees present a special problem. They came 
from various parts of India and are chiefly Urdu-speaking. 
They have brought with them their own traditions and 
customs, which have to some extent influenced the local 
communities. 


Pattern of Family Life 


The joint family as is known in India is to be found in 
Pakistan only amongst Hindus. The average Muslim family 
in the villages is a compromise between the ioint family 
of the Hindus and the nuclear family of the West. Here 
the couple sets up an individual household but as near as 
possible to the parents and other relatives, thereby combin- 
ing the privacy and individuality of the nuclear family with 
the security of the joint family. Although the family 
incomes are not pooled, yet in times of need such as mar- 
riages, deaths, sickness, etc. all the members of the family 
come to each other for assistance. 

Children in such families grow up with a sense of cama- 
raderie with their kith and kin; they are never lacking in 
companionship of their own age. The wide sense of kinship 
can be illustrated by the fact that there is no word equi- 
valent of cousin in any of the local languages—cousins are 
known as sisters and brothers. And indeed they grow up 
as brothers and sisters. At the same time, cousin marriages 
are also common mainly in order to preserve the family 
entity and property and to ensure the security of the members. 
Such endogamous marriages have both advantages and dis- 
advantages. One basic disadvantage is the accentuation 
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and perpetuation of undesirable mental and physical traits— 
a disadvantage which is not yet understood fully. 

The elder members of the Pakistan family play the role 
of maintaining the social and family traditions and prestige— 
they are greatly respected and obeyed by the youngers. In 
all family matters it is generally the elders who make deci- 
sions and hold “ authority ”. 

While this pattern of life in which age is so greatly 
respected tends to bring about cohesiveness and stability 
in the family and the society, at the same time it tends to 
militate against initiative and individuality. Young people 
are taught at an early age to suppress all desires which go 
against the wishes of the elders. It is difficult to say to 
what extent frustration is engendered by this suppression, 
possibly the social adaptability learnt at an early age helps 
to compensate. 

All over the country the in-laws are held in respect and 
awe. The husband’s parents, especially his mother, often 
play a very domineering role. The sister of the husband also 
assumes superiority over the brother’s wife. Often it becomes 
very distressing to the bride, leading even to separation and 
broken homes. 


Marriage 


Marriages are generally arranged by the elders although - 
the formal consent of the partners is taken. There is, how- 
ever, a growing tendency now amongst educated persons to 
make their own choice of marriage partner, although this 
does not necessarily work out to the best advantage—it 
may be because the prevailing social pattern of the country 
is against the free mixing of the sexes and the couple have 
little opportunity to really get to know each other. Purdah 
is not strictly observed except in the urban upper and middle 
class societies and even there, it is showing a tendency 
to break up due to social necessity. Social activities are 
generally on a basis of sexual segregation. 

Marriages are one of the most important social occasions 
and hence there is lavish spending on feasts, dowry, etc. 
In spite of the social custom which requires all the members 
of the extended family to make gifts in cash or kind at such 
ceremonies the expenses are seldom met without borrowing, 
with the result that two or three marriages make the family 
heavily indebted for life. 
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The average age of marriage for boys is between 16 
and 24, and for girls between 11 and 18. It is slightly lower 
in East Pakistan. Early marriages are possible in societies 
and areas where the couple can continue to live near their 
elders, and work in the family occupation. In the cities 
where the unitary type of family is becoming more the pattern 
and the man has to provide a separate home and financial 
support for his wife and children, marriages tend to be 
delayed until he is in a position to set up an independent 
household and can get suitable housing accommodation. 
This is an acute problem in most of the cities. 

Although no hard and fast rule exists, the newly married 
couple do not immediately separate from the rest of the 
family. It may take months or years. Specially in the rural 
areas, the couple prefer to remain in the family of the hus- 
band’s parents—sharing the convenience and inconvenience 
of the bigger family. In urban and industrial areas, this 
practice is breaking up, among other things, due to the 
shortage of accommodation. 

Although a man may marry more than one wife at a 
time, this is becoming increasingly difficult due to economic 
pressure. One of the main causes for second marriage is 
sterility attributed to the wife. Perpetuation of the family 
is held in great importance. 


Divorce 


Divorce is allowed in Islam but is only resorted to in 
extreme cases. Every attempt is made by the elders in 
the family, by relatives and friends and even by the courts, 
to bring about conciliation, except in case of alleged adultery 
on the part of the woman. Because of the economic de- 
pendence of women and the stigma attached to divorce, a 
woman would rather reconcile herself to a second marriage 
by the husband than seek divorce. In case of divorce or 
separation the Muslim Law is practised in which the mother 
is given the custody of male children up to the age of six or 
seven and the female children up to the age of maturity, after 
which the father may claim them. However, the arrange- 
ment is generally mutual and according to convenience. 
The children may quite often be brought up by the paternal 
family. In case of separation or divorce the wife generally 
returns to her parents’ home. 
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Attitude towards Children 


All over the country the male child is generally preferred 
and often the birth of a number of female children may 
even be regretted by the parents themselves. However, the 
attitude is gradually changing and among educated and 
enlightened sections, girls and boys are equally welcomed 
and given equal opportunities. Extreme poverty and 
frequent childbirth sometimes tend to bring about an attitude 
of indifference ; there is even a certain amount of neglect in 
the care of babies which may be a cause of the high rate of 
infant mortality which is 132 per 1000 births. 

The idea of family planning is incomprehensible and 
incompatible to the majority of the people who strongly 
believe that births are due to the will of God and hence 
should not be interfered with. However, the loss of strength 
and the economic difficulties are making mothers at least 
wish that they could stop bearing children after a certain 
stage. This may be the first step towards a more positive 
attitude. Some family planning clinics have been set up 
in the main cities, but these are not yet being utilised suf- 
ficiently. Throughout the country sterility is a matter of 
regret and misfortune. It can become a cause for divorce 
and a justification for second marriage. 


Pregnancy and Childbirth 


At least the first pregnancy is a matter of great joy and 
concern not only to the couple but to relatives of either 
side—the pregnant woman is taken care of, given all kinds 
of advice as to what she should do and not do, old matrons 
and dais! are consulted and their advice acted upon. The 
expectant mother is not given hard work and _ where 
possible may even be discouraged from doing any work at all. 

Among the masses very simple and very scanty arrange- 
ments are made for confinement. Where possible a room 
is set apart for the purpose. The majority of births take 
place at home, as hospital facilities are very limited and 
MCH Centres are still too few, though these have increased 
from 185 to 490 since 1947. Local untrained dais are called in 
for confinements. Their methods are usually unhygienic and 
often harmful to the mother and the child. Where hospitals 


1 dais — traditional untrained midwives 
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and maternity and child health facilities are available 
women are gradually beginning to take advantage of them, 
particularly where overcrowding makes home confinement 
difficult. 


Post-natal Care 


Local traditional methods are still largely practised. 
Special foods are given to mothers which are meant to be 
strengthening and to increase the flow of milk. Certain 

other foods are supposed to help contract the uterus. 
‘ Massage is also given to strengthen the muscles. In some 
parts of West Pakistan, babies are kept closely swaddled for 
the first few weeks and in certain parts they are not only 
wrapped closely but tied so there is no movement of arms 
and legs. This is supposed to give the baby a sense of 
comfort and security. In the early weeks babies are not 
exposed to the light and sun. The custom of swaddling 
babies is not practised in East Pakistan, probably due to 
the hot, damp climate. There is usually less fuss made in 
East Pakistan about the birth of a baby since this is such 
a frequent occurrence in the average family, though of course 
the first ones are welcomed. 


Breast Feeding and Weaning 


Breast feeding is the general practice all over the country. 
In some cases breast feeding may be carried on up to two 
years. One of the reasons ‘of the prolonged lactation is a 
prevalent belief that it tends to postpone another pregnancy. 
Weaning is usually done by applying bitter materials to the 
mother’s nipple, so that the baby itself rejects the breast— 
this process is usually gradual. 

Before the child is one year old it begins to take the 
diet .of the adults (which is highly spiced) and this frequently 
causes stomach disorders which may even lead to death. 
In the average poor household, special food for children is 
almost an impossibility because of expense. Even milk is 
generally stopped immediately the child begins to eat the 
adult’s food. Poverty is not the only cause of wrong diet 
for children ; ignorance about food values and wrong eating 
habits are also responsible. For instance, in certain parts 
where tomatoes are plentifully grown they are never eaten 
uncooked. 
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Training of the Child 


In the majority of cases, no special attention is paid 
to the early systematic training of the child, except for some 
toilet training which is given within the first year of its life. 
In their early years very little restraint is placed on the 
children. As they grow older they are expected to observe 
the social codes. The male children are given more op- 
portunities of expression than the female. Between the age 
of four and six children start getting religious training and 
where possible, the general education begins at the age of 
six or seven. 

In the rural areas religious education is given greater 
importance. For girls it is generally considered sufficient if 
they can read the Quran and a little in the vernacular 
language. However, there is a growing demand for schools 
imparting general education as it is thought even by ignorant 
parents that education provides the best means of economic 
and social betterment. Nevertheless, the prevailing system 
of education comes in for a great deal of criticism as it is 
felt by some that it is too theoretical, and especially for the 
rural child, time consuming and unrelated to their lives and 
problems. Such education tends to draw children away from 
their traditional occupations. An agricultural bias in rural 
schools, and technical education, may solve this problem to 
some extent. More attention now is being given to technical 
education, and in the last few years 17 technical schools 
and polytechnics have been opened. 


Age of supplementing Family Income 


The majority of children, specially in the rural areas, 
begin to lend a hand in their parents’ work at quite an 
early age. It is not at all uncommon to see a child of five 
or six helping in light work in the home and in the fields. 
Girls of six or seven take care of the younger children of 
the family and help in other household work, including 
cooking and tending cattle. While this reduces ‘the period 
of carefree childhood, the sharing of family occupation 
brings about a sense of responsibility in children. The 
serious business of adding to the family income is mainly 
expected of boys, from about the age of nine or ten. In 
cities and towns the children who have access to general 
education begin to contribute towards the family income 
generally after 15 years of age. 
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Conclusion 


As in all underdeveloped countries, modern facilities 
and amenities are very inadequate in Pakistan, and are 
mainly concentrated in urban areas, but steps are being 
taken to increase such facilities and to take them to the 
rural areas. A fair amount of progress has been made in 
the last ten years in the provision of health and medical 
facilities and in the improvement of sanitary measures. This 
has reduced to some extent the incidence of epidemic and 
endemic diseases, and the rate of mortality. Mass pro- 
grammes for the purification of drinking water, malaria 
control, vaccination and inoculation are being carried out 
by the Government in co-operation with UNICEF and wHo. 
The lack of modern facilities is not the only reason for the 
poor standard of health ; ignorance of basic health principles 
and of food values is also a cause of ill health and low vitality. 
The community development programme in the urban and 
rural areas has as its objective the education of the public 
so as to get their co-operation in the advantages of modern 
techniques for the improvement of their own conditions. 

We have very briefly seen how deeply entrenched are 
the centuries-old manners and customs woven around the 
various institutions of marriage, family, property and society. 
This way of life has its own advantages and disadvantages 
as it affects the life of the child from the moment of birth 
onwards. The Pakistani child has, for instance, little of the 
advantages of childhood; he becomes a useful member of 
the community at an early age. If the social customs deny 
the young person the advantage of freedom of choice in 
marriage, early marriage on the other hand makes him or 
her have the individual satisfaction and security in the 
immediate community of which he or she becomes a re- 
sponsible member. 

But the advent of industrialism with the growth of 
new cities is bound to cause great changes in many aspects 
of family and community life. Many of the older customs 
and traditions are being modified, and certain aspects of 
some of them are even being given up, and new customs are 
being adopted and adapted to local needs. This can be seen 
in the break-up of the extended family into the nuclear 
family in the cities and the ioss of cultural and occupational 
homogeneity in the neighbourhood. Many such changes are 
being caused by physical and financial necessities. 
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Although at present the changes affect mainly certain 
sections of people in cities and towns, in time they are bound 
to spread to other sections of the larger community due to 
the increasing facilities of communication and education. 

Modern technology, which brings with it the benefits 
of better health and better living, also brings serious social 
problems in its wake—the inevitable changes which come 
about in the social patterns and social values are bound 
to cause uncertainty and even frustrations. This can be 
seen to some extent in our urban society. We need to give 
serious consideration to this growing problem so as to try 
to avoid the undesirable social consequences of modernity 
and industrialization. There is no reason why greater 
individual freedom should degenerate into social license. 
Encouragement of individuality and initiative in youth need 
not lead to disrespect and disregard towards the enduring 
values of life. 

Great indeed are the handicaps on the life of the child 
born of parents who have lost the traditional values and 
have no opportunity or facility to develop and integrate 
new values. The effects of broken homes, desertions, 
divorces and unconcern and inattention towards the child 
lead to an increase in juvenile delinquency, feelings of in- 
security and lack of creative ability. There is a great 
dearth of modern institutions to take adequate care of 
children with special problems which arise due to such 
unfortunate circumstances. 

Social legislation, enforcement of the existing and pro- 
posed labour laws ; accelerated increase in social work educa- 
tion, and the building up of spiritual institutions suiting the 
intellectual awareness of the man in the industrial area— 
these alone can point the way to the development of that 
atmosphere in which every child of man may really and 
truly benefit from the ability of man, who has subdued and 
harnessed the forces of nature and made them his slaves 
in the process known as industrialization. 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


I.U.C.W. 
The Child in the Family 


International Study Conference 
Tokyo, November 1958 


The Child Welfare Conference convened by the I[.U.C.W. in 
Tokyo, in cooperation with the Children’s Bureau of Japan, from 
23rd to 27th November, was not such a big meeting as the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work which was held the following 
week. For this very reason, however, our Conference was more 
friendly and intimate and the participants were able to get to know 
each other better. They greatly appreciated this, for it is often 
precisely such personal contacts, with conversations which continue 
in the corridor after the close of a discussion group, which are the 
most fruitful and enriching. 

Nevertheless, the Conference had a truly international character, 
for its 520 participants came from 33 countries. With a very few 
exceptions, all the congressists were actively concerned with child 
welfare as such, or were at least working in the social, medical or 
educational fields. Apart from the Japanese, who made up two 
thirds of the assembly, the largest delegations came from the United 
States (37), India (17), the Philippines (15), Australia (9) and Hong 
Kong (7), but almost all the countries of Asia and Europe were 
represented, as were also Canada and New Zealand. 

Another factor which helped ensure the international character 
of the Conference was that both the speakers at the plenary sessions 
and the chairmen and rapporteurs of the discussion groups were of 
many different nationalities and were thus able to contribute a wide 
and varied range of experience. 


Under the title “ The child in the family—a general perspective ”, 
Dr. BuLsara (India) gave a broad, general introduction to the theme 
of the Congress by drawing attention to certain sociological aspects 
of the family in Asia, such as the high marriage and birth rates, the 
rapid increase in the population as a result of the sudden drop in 
the mortality rate, the low standard of living, which meant that it 
was essential to take prophylactic measures in the fields of health 
and nutrition. If effective action were to be taken in these fields, 
the first step must be to get to know thoroughly the beliefs, customs 
and concepts of life of the populations to which one was seeking 
to bring modern ideas. It was also essential that the efforts be not 
confined to one sector only, but that they should form part of a 
coordinated whole, based not on arm-chair thinking but on reality. 
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Miss Beryl Wricut, of the University of Hong Kong, then 
spoke on “Today’s knowledge about the parent-child relation- 
ship”. An objective examination of this relationship was all the 
more called for at the present time, as this relationship was under- 
going great changes and parents, whether they liked it or not, had 
to think anew about their role and their relationship with their 
children and learn to recognize which elements in their role were 
essential and which were merely governed by the social pattern of 
their environment. To end, Miss Wright borrowed the words of 
the Lebanese poet Kahlil Gibran, who summarizes admirably the 
modern concept of the relationship between parents and children : 


“Your children are not your children, 

They are the sons and daughters of life’s longing for itself. 

They come through you, but not from you, 

And though they are with you yet they belong not to you; 

You may give them your love but not your thoughts, 

For they have their own thoughts. 

You may house their bodies but not their souls, 

For their souls dwell in the house of tomorrow, which you 

cannot visit, not even in your dreams. 

You may strive to be like them, but seek not to make them 
; like you. 

For life goes not backward nor tarries with yesterday. 

You are the bows from which your children as living 
arrows are sent forth. ” 


Mr. Takata, Director of the Children’s Bureau in Japan, gave 
an account of the immense effort which Japan had made since 
1948, not only to repair the terrible damage caused by the war, but 
also to organize child welfare services systematically throughout 
the country. He attributed the progress achieved to three factors : 
the spread of the idea and concept of child welfare among the public ; 
international cooperation and assistance, and the direct action of 
governmental agencies in child welfare. 


Unfortunately Professor E. Borscu, Director of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Child Research of Bangkok, was not able to 
come and present in person the report he had prepared on the import- 
ance of carrying out research work with children as a basis for 
systematic child welfare programmes. His report was chiefly 
concerned with his work in Thailand, which had brought home to 
him the relativity of certain concepts, in the educational field, for 
instance, in regard to the cultural environment. 

Dr. TakaAJi,, pioneer in the care of handicapped children in 
Japan, was replaced for health reasons by his former pupil, Pro- 
fessor I. Miki. As early as 1918, Prof. Takaji had championed the 
idea that the medical treatment and education of handicapped 
children should be carried out in close association if rehabilitation 
were to be fully successful—or at least as successful as was physically 
possible. 

“ Keeping the healthy child healthy ” was the subject of the 
address of Dr. Edith ALEXANDER, at present Maternal and Child 
Health Adviser at wHo’s Regional Office for the Western Pacific. 
The question was important for three reasons: the prevention of 
suffering, the elimination of economic prejudice caused by illness 
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and premature death, and the taking of prophylactic measures to 
meet any new threat to health. She appealed for coordinated 
health services and family agencies which would enable mothers and 
children to attend the same clinic, whether they be sick or in good 
health, and be seen by only one health visitor. 


Speaking on “Helping the family to fulfil its role—in spite 
of social, economic and other difficulties ”, Mr. J. H. Ross, Lecturer 
at the School of Social Science, Victoria University of Wellington, 
New Zealand, stressed that to make payments to families struggling 
with economic difficulties seldom provided a satisfactory solution 
unless such payments were supplemented by personal casework 
services which could help the family not only to spend the grant 
made in the best possible way, but also to solve the problems which 
were responsible for its present difficulties. He also drew attention 
to the danger of over-simplifying problems. It would be wrong 
to suppose, for instance, that his own standards of conduct—or 
those of his environment—were universally recognized and accepted 
by other social groups, even within the same country. Finally, 
we must remember that we are dealing with people, and not with 
problems. 


Lastly, Mrs. K. OrTTINGER, Chief of the U.S. Government’s 
Children’s Bureau, spoke on “ The needs of the child deprived of 
his normal home ”. She discussed the relative value and advisability 
of placement in ‘institutions, foster home placement and adoption. 
She also tackled the question of the training of personnel. 

The various general addresses served as a useful background for 
the work of the sections, which studied respectively : 


1. “The child, the family and the community ”, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Felisa GARINA (Philippines) ; 

2. “The implementation of the Declaration of the Rights of 
the Child ”, or, more precisely, the spreading of the child welfare 
idea and the setting up of child welfare agencies even in the smallest 
communities, under the chairmanship of Mr. Sarita (Japan) ; 

3. “ The welfare of the family and maternal and child health 
activities ”, under the chairmanship of Dr. YAMAGucHI (Japan) ; 

4, “ Protection of children who need special care ”, under the 
chairmanship_of Mr. A. C. Tuomas (Australia) : 


5. “The role of the child welfare institutions and of foster 
parents as substitutes for the child’s own family ”, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Moshe Kot (Israel). 

At the closing session, each group gave a report of its work and 
presented its conclusions. 

The opening session had been honoured by the presence of His 
Imperial Highness Prince Takamatsu, who delivered a message of 
welcome. Other addresses of welcome were given by the Minister 
of Health and Welfare, Mr. R. Hashimoto; the Governor of Tokyo, 
Mr. S. Yasui; Mrs. Juana S. Silverio, on behalf of the United Nations ; 
and Mr. H. Sark on behalf of the International Conference of Social 
Work. The message of the Prime Minister, who was not able to 
be present, was read on his behalf. In the absence of Mr. de Jong, 
Deputy President of the I.U.C.W., who arrived in Tokyo only in 
the evening of the opening day, Mr. D. Q. R. Mulock Houwer, the 
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Union’s Secretary General, thanked the organizers of the Congress 
and the eminent personalities for thus honouring the opening session 
with their presence, before giving a brief outline of what the I.U.C.W. 
expected from the Conference. 

On the evening of the opening day, the Minister of Health gave 
a reception which was attended by Her Imperial Highness Princess 
Takamatsu, to whom a large number of delegates were presented. 
Other receptions were given on the following days by the Prime Min- 
ister at his official residence and by the Governor of Tokyo at the 
Kabuki Theatre. A film show, a concert given by blind children, 
which deeply moved the congressists, and visits to institutions com- 
pleted the programme. 

The first part of the closing session, which was chaired by 
Mr. Georges Haynes, former President of the International Con- 
ference of Social Work, was taken up by the reading of the reports 
of the sections already mentioned. The session then continued 
under the chairmanship of Mr. de Jong, who himself gave the closing 
address, with messages of greetings from Mr. I. Tokugawa, President 
of the Organizing Committee, and Mr. Davidson, President of the 
International Conference of Social Work. The Minister of Health 
also attended the closing session and in a delightful personal address 
assured the participants of his great interest in their work. 


Universal Children’s Day, 1958 


The agreement concluded between UNIcEF and the International 
Union for Child Welfare which, in 1957, had only been made known 
towards the middle of the year, yielded much greater benefit in 
1958. In several countries, such as Denmark, Italy, Norway and 
the United Kingdom, better co-ordination was achieved between 
the I.u.c.w. member organizations and the uniceF National Com- 
mittees ; this impressed public opinion favourably and gave the Day 
more scope and significance. At least two countries, which prior 
to the agreement had shown little enthusiasm, took much greater 
interest in the celebration of the Day this time. 

We invited the other member organizations of the Nao Com- 
mittee on UNICEF, as well as the members of the Conference of 
World Organizations Interested in the Handicapped, to take an active 
interest in the Day, but only a small number reacted positively. 
On the other hand, however, the circulars sent out to the UNICEF 
National Committees and to the UNICEF national or regional repre- 
sentatives both led them to participate in the organization of the 
Day and in some instances even to take the initiative in organizing it. 


Theme 


The theme proposed for 1958 was taken from the Declaration 
of the Rights of the Child (Art. IV): The child that is sick must be 
nursed ; the child that is physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped. In the illustrated leaflet which the 1.u.c.w. published for 
the Day in four languages (English, French, Spanish and German) 
much stress was laid on prophylactic measures, the prevention of 
accidents and the psychological and educational aspects of the care 
of sick and handicapped children. The 1.u.c.w. also supplied its 
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member organizations and other interested persons with documenta- 
tion on the subject, consisting of a bibliography, articles on different 
aspects of the question and brochures and leaflets made available 
by other organizations. In this connection we should like to express 
our thanks to the Scouts’ and Guides’ Associations and also to the 
International Society for the Welfare of Cripples, whose Secretary 
General, Mr. Donald Wilson, wrote a special article on the Day 
for us and authorized us to write to all the associations affiliated to 
his Society to urge them to take an active interest in the Day. 

This documentation was enhanced by special messages from 
Mr. Maurice Pate, Executive Director of uNicEer, from Dr. M. G. 
Candau, Director General of the World Health Organization, and 
from Mr. David A. Morse, Director General of the International 
Labour Office. 

The theme chosen was in harmony with the questions with 
which our member organizations in a great many countries were 
deeply concerned, and thus led—as we had hoped would be the case— 
to vigorous propaganda campaigns, conducted with the support of 
specialized associations. Bolivia and Greece printed and distributed 
their own posters and leaflets. 

The celebrations of the Day sometimes included definite action 
such as the laying of the foundation stones of two family homes in 
the Caritas children’s village of St. Isodor in Upper Austria, which, 
as from 1959, will be providing care and treatment for 48 physically 
and mentally handicapped children, and, in Lower Austria, as the 
conference bringing together paediatricians, school doctors, doctors 
attached to infant welfare clinics, child psychologists and people 
in charge of the education and upbringing of handicapped children. 
In Denmark and Pakistan, funds were collected and shared between 
the organizations responsible for the celebrations. 


Date of the Day 


We continue to regret that it is not possible for all countries to 
agree to celebrate the Day on the same date. During the year, 
however, a few countries have taken definite decisions on this subject. 

In France, the Ministry of Health and Population. decided 
that, with a view to coordinating various existing celebrations, the 
Day would henceforth be celebrated on a Sunday at the end of May 
or at the beginning of June (lst June in 1958) being combined with 
National Children’s Day (which had been organized by the National 
Children’s Committee for many years) and Mothers’ and Children’s 
Day, celebrated under the patronage of the National Union of 
Family Associations. 

In the United Kingdom, the Save the Children Fund, one of the 
Union’s member organizations, and the uNicEF National Committee, 
agreed to fix the date of the Day for the second Wednesday of June, 
retaining its former name of World Children’s Day. It was celebrated 
for the first time in 1958 on 11th June, with the cooperation of 
various organizations. H.M. Queen Elizabeth graciously sent a 
message on this occasion, which was widely publicized; a message 
was also sent by the Minister of Health. The President of the 
Fund, Countess Mountbatten of Burma, took part in a television 
programme about the work of UNICEF and the scr. 
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To help focus public attention, Miss Rosemary Truscott, 
daughter of the Lord Mayor of London, was hostess to children of 
fifty different nationalities at the Mansion House. The children 
saw the Danny Kaye film “ Assignment Children ” and many of 
them brought toys to be distributed through the scr to others less 
fortunate than themselves. Similar parties were given in other 
cities and reports of them appeared in the Press. 

Israel has finally decided to hold the Day at the beginning of 
December, so as to coincide with the Feast of Lights (Chanuka) 
and Jialy has adopted the second Monday of November. 

In Japan, the Day was celebrated on 5th May, the date which 
had been legally fixed for National Children’s Day. 

In the United States, where the idea of Universal Children’s 
Day had previously met with little response, it has been recom- 
mended that Child Heaith Day be shifted from May Ist to the first 
Monday in October, so that it may be observed in conjunction with 
Universal Children’s Day. 

In India, the Day has been fixed for some years now for 14th 
November, the birthday of Mr. Nehru. The Day is celebrated 
enthusiastically each year throughout the country. 

A large number of countries have retained the date originally 
recommended by the 1.u.c.w.—the first Monday of October. These 
are : Belgium, Bolivia, Burma, Ceylon, Denmark, Finland, Germany, 
Greece, Haiti, Hong Kong, Ireland, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, Peru, Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, United Arab Republic (Syria), Uruguay, 
Venezuela and Yugoslavia. For national reasons, Australia chose 
19th October in 1958, Austria 29th October, Chile 13th October, 
Italy 10th November, Portugal 25th October and Spain 14th Dec- 
ember. 

Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Hungary, the 
People’s Republic of China, Poland, Rumania and the USSR have 
for some years now been celebrating a Children’s Day on Ist June. 
We do not know, however, if these celebrations are in any way 
connected with the recommendation of the United Nations Assembly. 

In some countries, the celebrations are not confined solely to 
the Day itself but are spread over a whole week. These may take 
the form of children’s fétes and parties, talks and demonstrations 
for parents, competitions of various sorts, exhibitions, the inaugura- 
tion of new child welfare services or homes for children, etc. 
This was the case in the State of Victoria in Australia (10th-15th 
August), Brazil (10th to 17th October), Ceylon (first week of October), 
East Pakistan (2nd to 9th October), Finland (lst to 5th October), 
Singapore (25th to 30th August), Turkey (first week of October) 
and Yugoslavia (first week of October). 


Press, Radio and Television 


Radio and the Press are widely utilized in all countries. The 
Press announces the various events and celebrations that are to 
take place, of which it later publishes accounts, and—what is even 
more important—it publishes articles on the theme of the year for 
the general public. In 1958, special tribute must be paid to the 
Press of Western Germany (the Bonner General Anzeiger, for instance, 
devoted a whole page to the Day) and also to that of Ceylon (special 
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supplements were printed in the “Ceylon Daily News” and the 
“Times of Ceylon ”), of Spain, of Uruguay and no doubt of other 
countries about which we have less information. 

As in previous years, the European Broadcasting Union gave 
much appreciated cooperation by drawing the attention, not only 
of its members in Europe but also of all its subscribers throughout 
the world, to the Day. There is no doubt that this met with excellent 
results, for in all the countries about which we have information 
mention is made of radio and often television programmes as well. 
These programmes took different forms : appropriate songs, messages, 
interviews or talks on the theme of the Day. (In this connection, 
we must mention Radio Geneva, which broadcast an excellent 
interview with Prof. Repond on the needs of handicapped children 


_ in Switzerland). 


A few examples 


The Day is celebrated in an astonishing variety of ways. In 
some countries, the serious note predominates: meetings, talks, 
exhibitions, etc. In others, particularly in the Asian countries, the 
celebrations are aimed more at giving pleasure to the children: 
big open-air fétes, processions, film shows, distributions of toys 
and sweets. Elsewhere again, both types of celebrations are 
combined. 

From among the countries which have sent us detailed reports, 
we shall quote as examples this year Germany, Greece, Spain, Ceylon 
and Pakistan.! 

In Germany, the 1tucw’s member organization had previously 
established contact with the Ministries of Education, Internal Affairs 
and Social Affairs of the different Ldnder, the uNiceF National 
Committee, the big social welfare agencies, particularly those con- 
cerned with the handicapped, the editors of press agencies, news- 
papers and magazines, the broadcasting corporations, etc., asking 
them to stress the importance of the Day and themselves to arrange 
celebrations to mark it. The radio transmitters all broadcast 
special programmes in the form of talks or documentaries ; the one 
broadcast by Berlin had as its theme an exhibition organized by 
the Office for Youth and Sport of Berlin. The Press also responded 
well. In the towns of Bremen, Ulm and Oldenburg, celebrations 
were arranged by the schools or youth movements, and these aroused 
much sympathetic interest. Application was made to the Post 
Office for the issue of a special stamp, but in view of the long notice 
required, it was not possible to bring one out this year. 

In Ceylon, the Governor General, the Prime Minister and the 
Home Minister sent messages stressing the fact that the Day 
coincided with the second anniversary of the Department of Proba- 
tion and Child Care Services, which later set up the All Ceylon 
Coordinating Council for Child and Youth Welfare. These messages 
were, of course, published, and were accompanied in the supple- 
ments to the two big daily papers already mentioned by articles 
on the needs of handicapped children and also on the role of child 


1 For an account of the celebrations of other countries, see the 
International Child Welfare Review: 1958, No. 1; 1956, No. 4, 1955, 
No. 4. 
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welfare services. Every day during the week of Ist to 6th October, 
displays of music, singing, dancing and drill were given by the 
children in Independence Square, or open-air film shows were given 
for the children. 

In Spain, the celebrations of the Day were organized this year 
by the Catholic Committee for Child Welfare, which groups twenty- 
three organizations. On 14th December, following a High Mass 
which was attended by hundreds of children, an exhibition was 
opened at the City Museum in Madrid, organized by representatives 
_from all the provinces of Spain, illustrating the activities of the 
various child welfare organizations and showing work done by the 
children themselves, particularly by pupils of institutions for crippled, 
blind, deaf and dumb children, etc. The exhibition remained open 
for a whole week and demonstrations were given each day of 
specialized teaching for these different categories of children. 
Mrs. Gordon Morier (Honorary President of the 1.u.c.w.) attended 
this inaugural day, which was also celebrated in the provinces. 

A competition of newspaper articles and radio features was 
also held, under the patronage of the Consejo Superior de Proteccion 
de Menores, as well as a competition of photographs of children, 
under the patronage of the Maternal and Child Welfare Services, 
a competition of children’s drawings, under the patronage of Caritas, 
and a competition of stories written by children, under the patronage 
of the Fellowship of Primary School Inspectors. 

In Greece, the Organizing Committee, set up at the suggestion 
of the Ministry of Social Welfare, included representatives from 
the relevant Ministries, the Church and agencies and associations 
interested in the theme chosen. 

The Minister of Social Welfare announced the Day in a broad- 
cast talk on the preceding evening, while the Under-Secretary of 
the Ministry and the Archbishop spoke on the radio on the Day 
itself. The Archbishop had also sent a circular letter to all members 
of the clergy, asking that “ the child ” should be the theme of their 
sermons on Sunday 5th. 

The schools, social centres, Scouts and Guides organized celebra- 
tions. Finally, the Philological Society Parnassus held a formal 
gathering during which the President of the Society, the Minister 
of Social Welfare and the Secretary General of the Ministry gave 
addresses. 

Celebrations were also organized in the provinces by the local 
authorities in cooperation with the health and social welfare agencies. 

A leaflet published for the Day was widely distributed throughout 
the country. 

In Pakistan, the Day was also celebrated throughout the country, 
the celebrations being organized by the Pakistan Council for Child 
Welfare in cooperation with other organizations. In East Pakistan, 
children’s gatherings were held with displays of drill and physical 
training, distributions of sweets, sporting events and baby shows. 
Gifts of toys were made to sick and handicapped children. 

A similar programme was arranged in West Pakistan, where the 
police also gave demonstrations concerning the prevention of 
children’s accidents. 

In Karachi, radio programmes on the theme of the Day began 
on Ist October. A children’s mela was held lasting three days. 
There was a vast children’s rally in the Stadium with march-past 
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at which the President of the Republic took the salute, baby shows 
organized by the Red Cross, displays of First Aid by Boy Scouts 
in various parts of the city, a charity cricket match and a drama 
performed by Blind School pupils. The sale of Universal Children’s 
Day seals and flags brought in more than Rs. 40,000, which were 
divided equally between the Crippled Children’s Centre, the Blind 
School, the Ashiana Home for Babies and the Pakistan Council 
for Child Welfare. 


Final remarks 


In various countries, the organizers of the Day were themselves 
surprised by the sympathetic response of the population and have 


_ told us or written to say what a great part the Day plays in attracting 


the attention of the public to the importance of giving children 
good care and a good upbringing, as well as to the universality of 
the child welfare problem. 

The theme proposed for 1959 should also meet with a sympathetic 
response : it is the child who is deprived of a normal home. We 
should like the concern of the world to be directed on this Day not 
only to orphans, neglected children and the children of divorced 
parents, but also to the refugee children growing up in camps or 
makeshift dwellings. Let us not forget that World Refugee Year 
begins in June. 

The theme of Universal Children’s Day 1960 will be linked with 
World Mental Health Year. 


UNICEF 
Executive Board Meeting 


The Board met in New York from 2nd to llth September, 
1958. The 1.U.c.w. was represented by its President, Mr. Mayo. 

The Board approved 89 programme recommendations totalling 
$11,378,800. Out of this total $1,941,500 (17.06%) were earmarked 
for basic maternal and child welfare services ; $7,116,600 (67.82%) 
for disease control, mainly malaria eradication ; $1,367,700 (12.02%) 
for nutrition and $353,000 (3.1%) for emergency aid. Out of 
these 89 recommendations, 75 are for the extension by one or two 
years of existing activities or the widening of their scope. The 
new projects are in the field of nutrition (Chile, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Philippines, Tunisia) ; tuberculosis control (Somaliland under Italian 
administration, United Arab Republic, Eastern Mediterranean 
Survey) ; basic materne! and child welfare (care of premature infants 
in Austria, environmental sanitation in Granada, Trinidad and 
Tobago); leprosy control (Sierra Leone); smallpox vaccine pro- 
duction (Thailand); emergency aid (Algerian refugees in Tunisia). 

At the time of the session, government contributions amounted 
to $16.9 million ; it was hoped that the total for 1958 would reach 
$19.9 million contributed by 85 governments against $17.9 million 
contributed by 80 governments in 1957. 

An important item on the agenda was the consideration of the 
report by a special consultant (E/ICEF/372) on the relationship 
of unicEr with non-governmental organizations. Before writing 
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his report, the consultant, Mr. Norman Acton, who had had previous 
personal experience as an NGo representative, had an opportunity 
to consult with a great many of his former colleagues and had also 
paid visits to their headquarters, whether in the U.S.A. or in Europe. 

The report was well received by the NGos, which found a review 
of their relationship with UNICEF most timely and welcomed the 
opportunity to discuss the future trend of these relations. The 
report analysed the existing pattern and the type of cooperation 
NGOs have offered so far. It stressed that “a more effective transla- 
tion of that generalized interest and support into practical activities 
within the capabilities of the various organizations is required if 
the relationship between unIcEF and international non-governmental 
organizations is to serve more effectively the objectives of the 
Children’s Fund”. The report then recommended “that the 
UNICEF Executive Board and Secretariat take the initiative in 
informing international NGos in consultative status of matters in 
which their participation may be helpful and in extending specific 
invitations for such participation.” This participation may be 
helpful 


— in the development of public understanding and support. 
It was pointed out that the NGos at present in consultative status 
represent thousands of member organizations in at least 90 countries 
and territories ; that they produce at least 45 international periodicals 
and feed information to numerous national and local publications. 
They can therefore inform public opinion, help in the distribution 
of uniceF publications and films, promote the sale of greetings 
cards, etc. 

— in providing opinion, recommendation and appraisal of 
UNICEF activities and plans. The idea behind this recommenda- 
tion is that there has not been so far “a volume of productive com- 
munication commensurate with the capabilities of many of the NGos ”. 
The Executive Board and the Secretariat should invite selected 
NGos to provide observations and recommendations on new plans 
being considered and appraisals of past performances. 

— in cooperating in assistance activities. This may be either 
direct cooperation with a few international NGos which carry out 
or strongly influence assistance programmes related to UNICEF’S 
objectives or encourage their national affiliates to assist UNICEF 
programmes. 

— in giving assistance in connection with National UNICEF 
Committees. This type of assistance may vary according to local 
circumstances. 


— in stimulating governmental contributions. 


It is also recommended that the consultative status of the 
NGOs with UNICEF be direct and not through the Nco Committee, 
although this Committee will continue to play a useful role as regards 
liaison and general information. 

The report also contains some recommendations concerning 
criteria for the recognition of National uNicEF Committees. 

Mr. Acton’s recommendations were endorsed by the UNICEF 
Administration and approved by the Board. They will certainly 
go a long way towards improving the relations with those NGos 
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able to contribute out of their knowledge and experience to UNICEF 
planning and also to cooperate in the carrying out of certain pro- 
grammes. 

At its next session in Geneva (March 1959) the Executive Board 
will have on its agenda the expansion of UNICEF activities in two new 
fields : firstly, social services for children, with particular reference 
to improving the care of children in residential institutions, day- 
care centres or through other methods of care of children outside 
their homes ; and secondly, assistance to primary education schemes 
(in cooperation with UNESCO). 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
Malaria Eradication 


The World Health Organization is intensifying its fight against 
this scourge which, as recently as 1955, was still striking 220 million 
people and killing two million per year. Furthermore, it is the 
indirect cause of considerable economic loss, for it seriously under- 
mines the health of workers, quite apart from the sums spent on 
medical treatment. 

Since the end of the second world war, the discovery of new 
insecticides and techniques has enabled the struggle against malaria 
to be waged with such encouraging results that it is hoped that this 
disease will soon be wiped out completely and permanently in vast 
areas. An essential condition for success is to break the transmission 
cycle by preventing any new infection for a period of three years. 
A world-wide eradication programme has now become urgent, for 
it has been observed that the malaria vectors are developing steadily 
increasing resistance to the insecticides. 

The urgency of such a programme and the importance of making 
special funds available for its implementation are stressed by wHo 
in an excellent booklet Malaria Eradication—a Plea for Health. 


Forthcoming Congresses 


The Seventh Congress of the International Catholic Child Bureau 
will be held in Lisbon (Portugal) from 8th to 14th June, 1959. The 
general theme will be: “ The preparation of the child for his future 
professional life”. The programme includes four main addresses, 
the substance of which will then be discussed by twelve committees. 
Programmes and information can be obtained from the I.C.C.B., 
31, rue de Fleurus, Paris 6. 

The Ninth International Paediatrics Congress will be held in 
Montreal (Canada) from 19th to 25th July, 1959. It will include 
both plenary sessions and group discussions, as well as a scientific 
exhibition. Information can be obtained from the Secretary General, 
P.O. Box 215, Westmount, Montreal 6. 





1 Malaria Eradication—a Plea for Health. WHO, Geneva, 


1958 
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CEYLON 
The Beggar Problem 


Most of the Asian countries have a considerable beggar problem 
‘to contend with. A report from Ceylon ! on this topic is particularly 
interesting in that it also includes a chapter on the beggar situation 
and measures taken to combat it in other countries besides Ceylon. 

In 1946, there were 4,486 beggars in Ceylon. The situation 
there, however, is not so acute as in India, for instance, where it is 
estimated that there ane some two million beggars, i.e. 0.53% of 
the population, as against 0.023 in Ceylon, where 65,000 persons 
are helped by Public Assistance. In other words, in India there 
is one beggar for every 187 persons, whereas in Ceylon the propor- 
tion is only one to 4,000. Of the beggars of Ceylon, 43% are aged 
over 60. There is also a large proportion of physically or mentally 
handicapped, as well as a certain social group, the so-called “ low- 
caste.” beggars, who look upon begging as a birthright. In this 
last group there are, of course, some able-bodied men and women. 
The report shows clearly how the religious feelings of the populace 
are shrewdly exploited and also how begging can become a racket 
in which the crippled and handicapped are themselves exploited. 

In Ceylon, however, begging does not appear to be organized 
on a professional basis, as is the case in India, where the leader 
of a band of beggars reigns supreme over his followers, imposing 
iron discipline and exacting their absolute obedience to the rules 
which he has decreed. The only kind of collective organization 
found among beggars in Ceylon was of a mutual aid variety. Ina 
certain town, for instance, the beggars all pay a monthly subscrip- 
tion of 25 cents, which money is used for tending the sick and for 
funeral expenses. 

The report also stresses the inner conflict of those who disapprove 
of begging but in whom the habit of giving alms is nevertheless 
deeply ingrained, the waste of public money to which this leads 
and, worst of all, the fact that it keeps the so-called “ beneficiaries ” 
in a state of degradation. This report should be read in all countries 
which are struggling to solve their beggar problem, for it gives an 
excellent analysis of the problem, with a useful classification of 
beggars, and suggests solutions. It describes, for example, how 
children are exploited, and it is interesting to read how the town 
of Kottayam in the State of Travancore (India) has so effectively 
solved its beggar problem that it is now a beggarless town. Finally, 
the report gives information about the legislative and financial 
implications. 


1 Report on the Beggar Problem in Ceylon, Department of Social 
Services, Sessional Paper XI-1956, Government Publications Bureau, 
Colombo. 
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FRANCE 
UNAR Congress 


The annual congress of uNAR, which celebrated its tenth 
anniversary in 1958, was held, true to tradition, in the Autumn of 
last year. Angers was chosen as setting for the Congress, which 
brought to this relatively small city an unwonted stir of activity 
and stream of congressists from llth to 14th October and raised 
considerable problems of material organization, which, however, 
were happily smoothed over by the legendary douceur angevine. 

The Congress brought together representatives from the various 
disciplines concerned with the problem of maladjusted children, to 
_study the theme “ Juvenile maladjustment in rural areas”. Both 
the theme chosen and the choice of President, Mr. ForGet, Honorary 
President of the National Farmers’ Union, marked an innovation 
in the field of problems with which uNaARr had hitherto been concerned. 

The meeting opened with addresses of a general order during 
which Mr. OGeEr, President of the Regional Association of Angers, 
evoked the historic chapters of the evolution of child welfare in 
Anjou, and Professor LAFon, President of the National Union, 
reminded the congressists of the birth of UNAR on Ist March, 1948. 
Mr. Forget, speaking from his own experience, gave a picture of the 
ultra-rapid evolution of the life of the country folk, for which, in 
fact, they were not prepared. 

The first plenary session ended with a talk on present and 
future problems in rural areas by Professor FRoMENT. This was 
followed by a reception in the Town Hall, where the congressists 
were able to enjoy the famous wine of Anjou. 

The afternoon of the first day of the Congress was as full as the 
morning had been, being taken up with three talks on “ the social 
and economic aspects of the French rural world and its present 
position in regard to the evolution of agriculture ”, on “ the present 
administrative and social structure of rural life ” and on “a psycho- 
logical. study of the child living in a rural area.” 

The first talk was given by Mr.:Romatir, Secretary General of 
the New Confederation of Families living in Rural Areas, who 
outlined the characteristics and prospects of rural life in France. 
For the most part, the rural population is concentrated in small 
agglomerations of less than 2,000 inhabitants, consisting mainly of 
smallholdings of up to 20 hectars and family concerns. This popula- 
tion, although predominantly agricultural, seems nevertheless to be 
very heterogeneous and varied from the social point of view. 

Mr. Romatif considered the future prospects of rural life to be 
sombre, unless a major effort were undertaken in the near future. 
Since the beginning of the century, people had been leaving the 
country and flocking to the towns at an alarming rate; this trend 
would become ever more marked unless young people found some- 
where to settle in the country and unless they received training in 
new agricultural techniques. 

The second talk was given by Mr. Loynes, a member of the 
Economic Council, who stressed the necessity for the regrouping 
of rural activities. 

Finally, Mrs. GRATIOT-ALPHANDERY tackled the psychological 
problem of the child living in a rural area. She commented on the 
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results of studies which tended to show that the mental level and 
standard of school progress of children living in communities of 
less than 2,000 inhabitants were lower than those of children living 
in towns. In fact, according to Mrs. Gratiot-Alphandery, the 
country child had different reactions to the town child: a slower 
socialization process, backwardness in developing autonomy, etc. 
which meant that to assess the level of development reached by a 
country child on the basis of tests prepared for his city counterpart 
could not give an accurate picture. The country child and the town 
child had in fact different types of intelligence, but it was only that of 
the latter which had so far been studied in depth. This being so, 
it was the methods of investigation which were “ maladjusted ” 
to the country child—not the country child who was maladjusted 
according to the standards laid down. 

The first day of plenary sessions was followed by two days 
devoted to work in sections on the themes: “ the factors contributing 
to maladjustment in rural areas and the forms that such maladjust- 
ment takes ” and “the protection of children in rural areas ”. 

Following an objective study of the situation, the preventive 
and reeducative aspects of the problem were studied, from primary 
school through to the period of professional training, then concentrat- 
ing on the role of the rural environment in the reeducation of 
maladjusted young people. 

Finally, on the 14th, the last working day, the congressists all 
met together once again to hear the syntheses of the work of the 
sections and the general conclusions of the Congress. The various 
sections stated that there were many difficulties in assessing the 
number of maladjusted children in rural areas, that their discovery 
was later than in urban districts and their early treatment conse- 
quently less easy. 

The fact that there seemed to be more mental backwardness in 
rural than in urban areas was due to the tendency of the brightest 
pupils to go to the towns, thus “skimming” the country schools 
of the cream of their pupils. 

As far as delinquency was concerned, the concepts of the term 
varied between country and town, which meant that there were 
three young delinquents in the towns for every one in the country. 

The reeducation of maladjusted children in rural areas demanded 
special procedures which could not be imported from the towns. 

Finally, it was hoped that scientific and statistical studies would 
be undertaken in rural areas in preparation for future congresses, 
for Professor Lafon felt that every fifth congress should be devoted 
to problems of children and young people living in the country. 

This would involve education of the public, holding meetings 
to enlist the cooperation of different sections of the community 
and setting up more child guidance clinics. 

During the closing session, Miss A. de NAvE brought the greetings 
of France’s neighbour Belgium, and Mrs. Morier, Honorary Pre- 
sident of the 1.u.c.w., congratulated Mr. Forget and Professor 
Lafon warmly on the high standard of the Congress, as well as 
Mr. de Saintignon and Miss Crappart for their excellent work in 
organizing it. Mrs. Morier emphasized the importance of con- 
gresses such as this, of which the significance, as she said, went far 
beyond the frontiers of France. She then said how happy the 
I.U.c.w. was to be able to number unar among its full members, 
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on account of the value of its work, and also to see UNAR’s repre- 
sentatives among the most faithful participants at its congresses. 

The organizers of the Congress had added to the programme 
—already a ‘full one—a certain number of visits of centres and institu- 
tions during the actual working days. The congressists could choose 
between the observation centres of Chesnaies and du Colombier, 
reeducation centres, the Bon Pasteur d’ Angers, etc. 

Finally, a whole day, 15th October, was set aside for visits 
aimed at combining business with pleasure, i.e. visits to institutions 
with visits to chateaux. Nor had the lighter side been neglected 
during the actual Congress, for visits to the tapestry museum and 
to the chateau were followed by a Son et Lumiére spectacle with 
the chateau as setting, an evocation of its historical past specially 


-arranged for the congressists. They also enjoyed a dinner together 


in the Grenier St. Jean, enhanced by a display of French folk dances 
ending in a spirited farandole. 

This report gives an idea of how full are the programmes of 
UNAR’S congresses, and we look forward to the next, which will be 
held at Bordeaux. 


Delinquent and 
Socially Maladjusted Children 


AUSTRIA 
Probation 


Probation (Bewdhrungshilfe) is comparatively new in Austria. 
A small working group was set up in Vienna in 1957 with the object 
of publicizing the idea of probation and also of introducing it on an 
experimental basis. The members of this group, who are educators, 
youth leaders and representatives of the police force, working under 
the leadership of Mr. Sepp Schindler, a psychologist, have been 
devoting a few hours of their leisure time each week to this task, 
by arranging to see the young people with whom they are concerned 
either at their own office or calling on them in their homes, or by 
accompanying them on excursions specially for them. 

In some cases, the juvenile courts have entrusted this new 
group with the supervision of young offenders, thus giving legal 
sanction to the arrangement. 

It is still too early to judge the results of this experiment, but 
it has nevertheless been possible in some cases to stabilize the rela- 
tions of these young people with their families and their working 
environments. 

One of the 1.u.c.w.’s member organizations, Rettet das Kind, 
facilitated this arrangement by financing it and making premises 
available for the group. 

The Conference of Juvenile Court Judges, which met at Graz 
from 8th to 10th October, 1958, recommended that this form of help 
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to young people be further developed and organized in other towns. 
The Conference also appealed for the necessary legislative measures 
to be taken and for funds to be made available for this purpose. 


POLAND 
Social Defense and Children 


At the end of 1958, the Social Defense Section organized an 
exhibition in Warsaw on the subject of difficult children entitled 
“the child whom we never meet ”. This exhibition, which aroused 
much interest, consisted of photographs vividly illustrating the 
prophylactic, educative and practical ideas of the Social Defense 
Section concerned with the Juvenile Courts. 

Every year this Section deals with between 13 and 14,000 children 
and adolescents under the age of 18, of whom 32% are under the 
age of 13. For the first half of 1958, these included 3,762 children 
who had run away from home or young people who had irregularly 
left their place of work, and 913 children whom it had been necessary 
to remove from a bad home environment. 

After they had visited the exhibition, some 80 persons offered 
their services voluntarily and others applied for guidance concerning 
their own children. The remarks recorded in the visitors’ book 
show that the exhibition has opened the eyes of many people to the 
dangers to which children are exposed in the streets. It has thus 
been decided to organize similar exhibitions in other towns, starting 
with Lodz. (Taken from Zycie Warszawy, 2nd December, 1958.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


DELINQUENCY 


Standards and Guides for the Detention of Children and Youth. 
New York, National Probation and Parole Association, 1958, 
142 pp. 


All workers who are in any way concerned with the detention 
of juvenile delinquents or with juvenile delinquency in general, 
such as juvenile court judges, administrators, probation officers, 
social workers and others working in children’s institutions will 
find here a book that they have long been waiting for. 


Briefly, this book is a real gold mine. Its chapters are: 
Cardinal Concepts of Detention 

Controlling Admissions 

Detention Care 

Planning and Building 

Regional Detention 
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Books like this one are rare. Here one man and the field 
staff of the National Probation and Parole Association, together 
with an Advisory Committee on Detention and Shelter Care, who for 
many years have been following a method of trial and error in the 
field of detention homes, programming, etc., give the theoretical 
and practical knowledge they have gained. The main author of 
the book is Sherwood Norman, Director of the Detention Services 
of the nNppa, who is an outstanding expert in this field. If the 
French adage is true that “ good wine needs no bush ”, then I can 
assure you that this is one of the best wines I have ever tasted during 
my career of more than thirty years in the field of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Even if you do not work in a detention home for children and 


you should read this book, because the many suggestions it gives 
can only enrich your knowledge. It is quite impossible to go into 
all the subjects dealt with by this valuable publication here, but if 
you are interested in the functioning of a detention home, in pro- 
gramming, in the relations of the different experiences connected 
with this type of institution—school, free-time programme, job 
analysis, etc.—then you should not only add this book to your 
library, but you should consult it frequently. 

Directors should use it, too, in their discussions with their staff, 
and it can serve almost as an encyclopaedia for all those who are 
engaged in child welfare training. It stimulates thought on how 
to carry out your work on a high level. 

Conclusion : a first-class book. We have to thank the National 
Probation and Parole Association, as well as the Field Foundation, 
for making the publication possible. Its value is not confined 
within the American frontiers; it should be studied everywhere in 
the world where there are child welfare services so as to improve 
the standard of these for the benefit of the children. 


D. 0. R. M. H. 


Borstal Boy. By B. BeHan. London, Hutchinson, 1958. 343 pp., 
16s. 





This is the autobiography of the author starting from the day 
in 1942 when, as a sixteen year old Irish boy, he came before the 
court because he had deposited a bomb in Liverpool, and was sen- 
tenced to three years in a Borstal institution. 

The writer tells of his experiences concerning good and bad 
treatment by the police, in detention homes, jail and Borstal. 

Owing to the fact that he was excommunicated and especially 
to the attitude of a jail priest, Behan is pretty aggressive all through 
the book and makes fun of the representatives of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

In value, Behan’s book cannot compare with the publications 
of Loosli (Switzerland), Roubaud (France) or Albert Deutsch and 
Motley (USA); neither does it reveal anything new in the field of 
institutional care. Behan certainly knows how to write ; his language 
is colourful, at times too much so, and dirty as well. He is unmistak- 
ably a bit too self-satisfied, not only with himself, but also with his 
own family, whose members he regards as being the best poets, 
singers and writers of Ireland. 
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The book will give a good laugh to some of its readers—the 
way he attacks the Englishman is most amusing—but others will 
be irritated and disgusted by it. 

Those who know nothing about institutional care and are looking 
for a more or less entertaining story, among other things of an open 
Borstal, which is easy to read and does not go deeply into problems, 
will find something for their taste here. One thing, however, they 
will not find in this book : the fact that in 1942, at the time Behan 
tried to deposit a bomb in Liverpool, Great Britain was fighting 
for her life and had far graver problems to contend with than that 
which the writer offers the public now, in 1958. I wonder if Behan 
has ever realized that in no other country in the world would he 
have been treated so humanely as he was by the British at that time. 


D. Q. R. M. H. 


Teddy Boy. By E. Ryman. London, Michael Joseph, 1958. 190 pp. 
13s. 6d. 


This account of the life and experiences of a teacher who leaves 
normal teaching to work in an approved school does not set out 
to be a documentary study of the problems of delinquent youth ; 
perhaps it is the very fact that the author writes subjectively and 
with remarkable freshness of approach that makes “ Teddy Boy ” 
such absorbing reading. With the author we get to know as 
individuals the various types of boys at Fulwood—Teddy boys 
form only a minority among the simple-minded, the psychopaths 
and boys with perverted cleverness, not to mention those who, more 
than anything else, are the victims of deplorable family backgrounds 
—and learn “something of how the approved school tackles its 
immense task. We also learn to appreciate what it means in terms 
of struggle and set-back to seek patiently, day after day, to help 
boys who so often refuse to see in the approved school their last 
chance of reinstatement and resist all efforts to help them. In the 
author’s words: “I experienced a sensation of helplessness which 
comes from not being able to find anything in a lad to which an 
appeal can be made. It was not uncommon, this numbing apathy 
which made me feel that they had banished any constructive attitude 
towards their lives...” Nevertheless, the author never leaves 
us in any doubt that the struggle is worth while and that much can 
be achieved, once a boy can be brought to cooperate in the efforts 
which are being made on his behalf. 

Parallel to the chronicle of life at Fulwood, the author tells in 
“flashes ” the story of Jimmy, an ex-inmate of Fulwood—and not 
one of its successes. Slipping back into his old life as a Teddy boy, 
Jimmy’s mean and pitiful drama plays itself out, against the tawdry 
backcloth of the London of the gangs and Teddy boys, to its mean 
and pitiful close—the stabbing of an elderly shopkeeper for the 
money in her till. It is at this point that Charley, fresh from Ful- 
wood and one of the boys with whom the author had been parti- 
cularly concerned, meets his former friend Jimmy, and it is with the 
confrontation at this point of Charley and Jimmy—the boy whom 
Fulwood had been able to help and the boy whom it had not— 
that the author ends his story, although “ Fulwood, of course goes 
on as ever...” 
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Ueber Anstaltsbehandlung jugendlicher Rechtsbrecher. Ergebnisse 
des UNO—Seminars—Wien, 27. September bis 9. Oktober 1954, 
Wien, Kommissionsverlag der Oesterreichischen Staatsdrucke- 
rei, 1958. 61 pp. Sch. 15. 


This is a summary in German of the findings of the United 
Nations Seminar (held in Vienna in 1954) on the institutional treat- 
ment of young offenders. The full report was published by the 
United Nations in 1955 (ST/TAA/SER.C/23). 


Grenzen der Sozialpadagogik. Ergebnisse einer Untersuchung prak- 
tisch unerziehbarer Fulrsorgezéglinge. By H. Srurre and H. 
PFEIFFER. Hannover-Kleefeld, Stephansstift, 1958. 80 pp. 
(Neue Schriftenreihe des Allgemeinen Fursorgeerziehungstages, 
Heft 12/1958.) DM 3.50. 


The treatment of maladjusted and delinquent children and 
young people has been discussed for a long time. Nowadays many 
of these discussions and the recommendations by which they are 
followed reflect the progress made in recent years in the fields of 
pedagogy, social pedagogy, psychology, medicine and psychiatry. 
(See, for example, the report of the 1.u.c.w. Advisory Committee 
meeting at Krogerup, Denmark, in the Internaiional Child Welfare 
Review, No. 4, 1955). But the discrepancy which still exists between 
theory and practice becomes evident through such studies as this 
one. From 1.4.54 to 31.3.55, 201 pupils of approved schools in 
three Prussian provinces and in Baden (selected as representative 
of the country as a whole) were dismissed—or about to be dismissed— 
from these educational institutions because they were declared by 
the authorities as being “ ineducable ” 

The authors thoroughly examined each case from its medical, 
psychiatric, psychological and sociological aspects. Here are a 
few of their findings: 18.2% of the pupils should never have been 
sent to an approved school, as they suffered from mental diseases 
or debilities which prevented them. from benefiting from the kind 
of education that can be offered in this type of institution. They 
needed medical care and nursing. 52.8% represented the “for all 
practical purposes ineducable ” who should be cared for in special 
homes with specially trained personnel. 29% were, however, in 
the opinion of the authors, still potentially educable, but they might 
not be able to benefit from the traditional educational methods used 
in institutions. Efforts should be made to adapt the frame and 
form of their education to their needs. A number of them had 
probably even become seriously maladjusted through having been 
sent into the wrong environment or to too many homes and approved 
schools ; (49% of the total about which the authors had information 
had lived in not less than 9-15 different places while they were under 
the care of the youth authorities, and most of them had changed 
their domicile several times before they were taken over by them !) 

The authors have tried to detect the different conditioning factors 
which, in varying combinations, worked together in each case to 
produce the state of serious passive or active neglect (Verwahrlosung). 
They aim at substituting their multilateral-dynamic approach in 
the place of the all too simple method which is still frequently 
employed of classifying the causes of maladjustment as hereditary 
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or environmental. Their findings and recommendations should be of 
interest and value to all those who are working on behalf of malad- 
justed and delinquent youth. 
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DEPRIVED CHILDREN 


Voraussetzungen der Adoption. Eine rechtspolitische und rechts- 
vergleichende Studie. By H. Gtagrssinc. Frankfurt am 
Main, Berlin, A. Metzner Verlag, 1957. 139 pp. 


In the years following a war, the adoption of orphans and 
illegitimate children plays a more important part than in normal 
times. Germany has always taken considerable precautions—both 
in regard to the child and to the new parents—before sanctioning 
an adoption. In 1950 a law was passed to reduce the necessary 
formalities. Since then the Federal German Government and the 
Central Council of Voluntary Agencies for the Welfare of Children 
and Young People (Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Jugendp flege und Jugend- 
fiirsorge) have prepared drafts dealing with a new comprehensive 
adoption law. The author compares the two drafts with each other 
and with the corresponding laws in other countries. 

Re Goe 


Pflegekinder. Eine Untersuchung zum Thema Hitekinder. By W. 
KUECHENHOFF and W. STEINBRECHER. Munich, Juventa-Ver- 
lag, 1958. 116 pp. (Arbeitsgemeinschaft fir Jugendpflege und 
Jugendfirsorge, 3.) 


This monographic study sheds light on the recently much 
discussed and criticized situation of foster children in a rural district 
of Germany in which for generations the smallholders have been 
using the labour of foster children from other regions to supplement 
their insufficient manpower. Tables show the kind of work these 
children have to do (their main job being to look after the grazing 
cattle), the time they spend on helping the farmer before and after 
school (the majority work 4-7 hours daily in addition to their school 
work), their backgrounds, characters, aptitudes and achievements. 
Most of the information given consists of case histories and essays 
in which the children describe their daily life and list their most 
cherished wishes which range from “eternal bliss”, “ perpetual 
life”, “magic powers” to “a trip round the world”, “a faithful 
dog” and “much money ”. 
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